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ment whatever. The best that can be said is that the chapters con- 
tain considerable information for the curious reader who wishes some 
sort of knowledge of mediaeval landholding and agricultural life. 

The defects of the later chapters are more marked in the earlier 
and the merits are altogether wanting. Here at least it seems to 
be the case of an attempt to write a history without historical 
training or judgment and without any conception of historical 
perspective or of the laws of cause and effect. Mr. Gamier has 
plunged boldly, almost gaily, into a subject to treat which requires 
something more than an interest in current English agrarian prob- 
lems. Mr. Gamier writes with the judgment of an English land- 
agent of the nineteenth century. He has no historical imagination ; 
all times are alike to him, as are all authorities. Although he says 
that Anglo-Saxon life was "a retrograde movement towards the 
savage times of the aborigines " (page 95), yet in the same breath 
he can talk about a national Anglo-Saxon clergy and houses of 
worship and an Anglo-Saxon civil service and fiscal system; he can 
speak of bocland as evidence of the Anglo-Saxon legal acumen, and as 
controlled by a national statute book. He uses a strange medley 
of old and new authorities and seems to have no conception of their 
relative merits. Hume and Sharon Turner are of an equal value 
with Stubbs, Maitland and Ashley. There are many confused quo- 
tations, bad etymologies, misspellings and erroneous statements. 
All this, however, might pass for the casual reader, were the style clear 
and the impression left a true one. Such is not the case. The style 
is confused; the arrangement of matter is illogical and apparently 
aimless. The reader, if he has no ideas at all upon the subject, will 
be lost in the confusion; if he has ideas, they will become hopelessly 
befogged. The impressions left will be erroneous because Mr. 
Gamier has no adequate conception of the subject himself and can- 
not therefore be expected to teach others. I wonder the Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. have lent their name to a book with so few merits. 

Charles M. Andrews. 

The Old English Manor: a Study in English Economic History. 
By Charles McLean Andrews. Baltimore, the Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1892. — 291 pp. 

This is a solid and useful piece of work. Dr. Andrews has 
worked carefully through the Anglo-Saxon material ; he has read 
widely, if somewhat hastily, in recent literature ; he has put together 
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a great mass of information on the internal life of the agrarian groups 
at the end of the Saxon period ; and he has opinions of his own as 
to their origin. 

These opinions may be summarized as follows : The English 
manors grew out of the settlement on British soil of kindred-groups 
of English invaders, — groups variously described as "clans" and 
"sub-clans" (pages 27-29, 51, 56-57). But "the Teutonic clan or 
sept when transported to England " should not be regarded as chief- 
tainless, or as having a chief "of so purely elective a character 
as to be without importance in the discussion" (page 58). Mr. 
Andrews' theory would " start with a clan chieftain whose position is 
practically hereditary," and " thus carries the seignorial element to 
the very beginning " of English history (page 49 ; cf. page 66). But 
to these propositions important limitations are attached. " In the 
north, in Cumbria and Craven, the evidence seems to be strong in 
favor of the existence of the British language and British race under 
Anglians, Danes and Norsemen ; " so that it was only " in the south 
and southeast " that there was " free scope for the Teutonic system " 
(page 43). Moreover, even in the south and southeast, more than 
half the land was waste at the time of the English conquest, and was 
afterwards brought into cultivation chiefly as a consequence of its 
grant by the king to his comites and to the church. On estates thus 
granted the grantees' tuns would first be built, and around them 
would grow later collections of huts which formed villages (page 64); 
so that over a large part of the country there would be from the first 
not only a seigneur but a seigneur who was also the owner of the 
village lands. 

Dr. Andrews evidently regards his book as supporting in the 
main the original free-village community theory as against those bold 
bad men, Fustel de Coulanges and Seebohm. But he will perhaps, 
on reflection, allow that when the free village is limited to about a 
third of the country and even then a chieftain is placed over it, the 
old theory of Maurer is well-nigh whittled away. May we not suspect 
that it is academic piety, — a reverence for that mark theory which 
has done so much to stimulate historical investigation at Johns 
Hopkins — which prevents the author from recognizing this? If 
so, there are others who have gone through the same stage. One, 
at any rate, who now thinks that in the directions indicated by 
Seebohm and Fustel lie our best hope of a solution of the problem, 
can recall with amusement the time when he regarded Mr. Denman 
Ross as an amiable lunatic. 
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Mr. Andrews' stone of stumbling is what he imagines to be Mr. 
Seebohm's doctrine of the Roman origin of the manor. It will 
perhaps be found on re-reading Mr. Seebohm's book that his doc- 
trine is after all not quite so " extreme " (page 66) as our author 
would lead us to think. Mr. Seebohm expressly refuses to decide 
positively whether the English invaders "conquered and adopted 
the Roman villas .... with the slaves and coloni and tributarii 
upon them " or " destroyed the Roman villas and their tenants and 
established fresh hams of their own" [Village Community, p. 420), 
though he thinks the former is more probable. All he is really 
anxious to show is that " there was a sufficient amount of continuity 
between the Roman villa and the Saxon manor to preserve the 
general type" (page 421). Mr. Seebohm is, of course, not absolutely 
consistent ; no really original writer ever is : but it ought to be 
remarked that he more than once refers to the possibility that the 
English invaders brought "semi-servile" dependants with them 
(page 419); and he even goes so far as to suggest that "the 
holdings of tribal (Teutonic) households might quite possibly be, 
from the first, embryo manors with serfs upon them " (page 366). 

It is not without reason that the pro-markian critics of Mr. 
Seebohm are recommended to read him over again. Not a few of 
them, from Professor Freeman downward, have fallen into the 
mistake of attributing to him a belief in a South-German origin 
of the English — an opinion sufficiently absurd. Mr. Andrews 
shares the prevalent misconception, and has two pages of solemn 
argument against the supposed "theory" (pages 31-33). All Mr. 
Seebohm tries to do is to put the "marksmen" and Teutonists on 
the horns of a dilemma. The three-field system is not found in North 
Germany ; therefore the English must either have not brought it with 
them (i.e. they must have found it already existing in Britain), 
or, if they brought it, they cannot have come from North Ger- 
many. But this latter seems very improbable. Hence one must 
accept the former alternative. This was Hanssen's view (Village 
Community, 373), and this, Mr. Seebohm somewhat mildly says, 
appears to him also "the more likely theory " (ibid. p. 410); while 
he once more states the same dilemma a few pages later (page 421.) 
And to pass from great things to small, a more careful reading of 
Mr. Seebohm would prevent the appearance of such statements as 
that " the village community investigated by Mr. Seebohm is located 
solely in the south" (page 61; cf. Village Community, 60-72). 

Mr. Andrews' book as a whole, however, is a very creditable per- 
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formance ; and it is to be regretted that it is marred by frequent 
instances of bad style. He speaks of " advancing a fact " (page 9), of 
" suppressing a theoretical system" (page 12), of "law" as "forming 
a conception" (page 14), of "a strong view" (page 20), of "steps in 
economic dependence" being "well advanced" (page 68), and of 
" land " as " originating in custom " (page 83). And that note of pro- 
vinciality — the undue deference to authority and current opinion — 
is not as absent as one might wish: there is certainly a little too 
much about the " trend of opinion," and " the judgment of " X and 
Y. It does but little good in an investigation of this kind to be 
told what eminent authority A says of the presumably rash person 
B, unless we are given the grounds of his judgment. 

W. J. Ashley. 

Principios de Financas, gusendo as Preleccoes f eitas pelo lente 
da Faculdade de Direito. Antonio dos Sanctos Pereira Jar- 
dim. Quarta edicao. Coimbra, Imprensa da Universidade, 1891. 
— 8vo, 395 pp. 

Tratado de Hacienda Publica y Examen de la Espaflola. Por 
Jose M. Piernas-Hurtado. Cuarta edicidn. Madrid, Gine"s 
Hernandez, 1891. — 8vo, 540, 677 pp. 

The most significant fact of recent scientific development is its 
growing international character. Not only does the modern econo- 
mist find it necessary to draw his facts from a wider field than that 
of his own country, but if he desires to keep abreast of the modern 
movement he also finds it incumbent on him to read many languages 
and to note the advances in theory in widely distant countries. In 
no domain is this more true than in the science of finance. I have 
had occasion recently to point out some very remarkable studies by 
Dutch writers. Attention is now called to the works of a Spaniard 
and a Portuguese. 

The Portuguese work of Pereira Jardim interests us more from the 
standpoint of fiscal practice than of fiscal theory. Not that theoretic 
discussions are absent or without ability ; but as the work is a 
posthumous one, based on lectures delivered several years ago, the 
field of discussion does not include the newer theories of the last 
decade or two. Leroy-Beaulieu and Parieu among the French, Rau 
and Jacob among the Germans are the latest foreign authors dis- 
cussed. Pereira Jardim does not really add anything to the theory 
of the science. But the history and description of Portuguese public 



